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nese Government must, because of such emigration, be allowed to 
follow them with their own political and military domination in 
territories belonging to others. Japan's aggressions on the continent 
of Asia seem to indicate a desire to annex the territories to which 
her people are inclined to emigrate. 

E. T. Williams 
University of California 

Life of Robert, Marquis of Salisbury. By His Daughter, 
Lady Gwendolen Cecil. London, Hodder and Stoughton, 1921. 
— 2 vols. ; viii, 353 ; vi, 390 pp. 

In these two volumes on the life and work of her father, Lady 
Gwendolen Cecil brings the story of his public career scarcely be- 
yond its threshold, for she closes with the Conservative defeat in 
the General Election of 1880, before Lord Salisbury had assumed 
the leadership of his party and five years before the beginning of the 
first of his three administrations. She does not disclose her inten- 
tions, but if she plans to carry what she has begun to completion, we 
may look forward to a biography which, in length at least, will not 
fail to do justice to the importance of its subject. 

The two matters of greatest public moment with which Salisbury 
was concerned during the period of his life covered by these volumes 
were Parliamentary Reform and the Eastern Question. To the 
former the author devotes nearly half of her first volume, to the 
latter approximately two- thirds of her second. In 1852 Lord John 
Russell abandoned for the Act of 1832 the claim of "finality" 
which he had previously made, and throughout the years in which 
Salisbury (then Lord Robert Cecil) sat in the House of Commons 
(1853-68) the parliamentary atmosphere was charged with the re- 
form agitation. In his stalwart opposition to the advance of democ- 
racy Lady Gwendolen evidently believes that her father was battling 
for a lost cause. In discussing the Reform Act of 1867 she writes : 

Upon one point opinion would now be probably agreed, — that, whether 
for good or evil, the change was inevitable. To go no further back 
into original causes than the Act of 1832, it is apparent that the 
democratic principle then established was bound, sooner or later, to 
become supreme over every competing influence. . . . The decree 
had been pronounced, and, however unconsciously, the combatants 
were only engaged in disputing the time and form of its publication 
(vol. I, p. 286). 

Yet on grounds of party ethics and loyalty to political principles 
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she is as clearly sympathetic with him in his attitude toward the 
Tory-Radical Bill of 1867, his resignation from office and his breach 
with his party leader. To Disraeli "dishing the Whigs" was the 
acme of political astuteness; to Salisbury it was an unpardonable 
betrayal of honor and of all that justified party government. In an 
article entitled " The Conservative Surrender ", which he contrib- 
uted to the Quarterly Review, he wrote : 

Our theory of Government is, that on each side of the House there 
should be men supporting definite opinions, and that what they have 
supported in opposition they should adhere to in office; ... if you 
reverse that, and declare that no matter what a man has supported 
in opposition, the moment he gets into office it shall be open to him 
to reverse and repudiate it all, you practically destroy the whole basis 
on which our form of government rests, and you make the House of 
Commons a mere scrambling place for office. . . . 

The day had not yet come when a statesman's readiness to jettison 
any or all of his proclaimed political principles was to be taken as 
evidence of a broad and open mind, and it is probably true that 
Salisbury " owed much of the influence which he eventually achieved 
to the conviction of his moral steadfastness which the public acquired 
at this time " (vol. I, p. 287). 

Whatever may have been Disraeli's defects of character, vindic- 
tiveness was not one of them, and when Conservative victory at the 
polls brought him to -power in 1874 he invited the man who had 
assailed him so bitterly to become a member of his cabinet. Though 
Salisbury had declined a similar offer six years before, on the ground 
that his personal honor would not be safe in Disraeli's keeping (vol. 
I, p. 291), he now accepted, though with evident uneasiness. " The 
prospect of having to serve with this man again is like a nightmare ", 
he wrote to Lady Salisbury. " But except intense personal dislike, 
I have no justification for refusing. There is no temptation to him 
to be Radical in this Parliament — for his majority cannot be less 
than 50 " (vol. II, p. 46) . We are free to surmise, if we choose to, 
that the lure of office had its influence on him in making this crucial 
decision of his career. 

The copious extracts from Salisbury's private correspondence 
which are given in the detailed chapters on the Eastern Question 
throw a great deal of light on British diplomacy preceding and 
during the Congress of Berlin and on his part therein. Salisbury 
never sought in any public utterance to deprive Lord Beaconsfield of 
the prestige of having secured " peace with honor ". He objected 
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to pomp and circumstance in connection with a diplomatic victory 
and made no effort to elbow his chief, to whom it was so dear, from 
the center of the stage. No doubt the Prime Minister's presence at 
Berlin had its effect, but it was the preliminary agreements with 
Russia, Turkey and Austria, negotiated by Salisbury, that made the 
Congress possible, and the conclusion to be drawn from the material 
which Lady Gwendolen puts before us, though she herself does not 
draw it, is that Beaconsfield's personal share in the work of the Con- 
gress has been greatly exaggerated. In a private letter from Berlin, 
never intended for publication, Salisbury wrote : " What with deaf- 
ness, ignorance of French, and Bismarck's extraordinary mode of 
speech, Beaconsfield has the dimmest idea of what is going on — un- 
derstands everything crossways — and imagines a perpetual conspir- 
acy " (vol. II, p. 287). 

Whatever criticisms may be made of Lady Gwendolen's work, 
she cannot fairly be accused of exhibiting obtrusive filial piety. 
Some of her chapters could have been written only by a member of 
Lord Salisbury's immediate family, but even in the most intimate 
passages there is a certain air of detachment. She never descends 
to hero-worship or blind partisanship. As Foreign Secretary her 
father, she tells us, " was by no means an ideal chief " (vol. II, p. 
233). His greatest defect was his unwillingness to delegate respon- 
sibility. " He must not only direct a policy, he must take every step 
in its pursuit. . . . This pervading and exclusive self-dependence 
was a real misfortune" (vol. II, pp. 234-5). He did not argue 
well; " he was too keen to win, too prone to the methods of debate " 
(vol. II, p. 11). Nor did he always give evidence in his diplomacy 
of great insight and prescience. The division of Bulgaria effected 
by the Congress of Berlin, upon which he had been resolutely in- 
sistent, proved of short duration, for seven years later, in 1885, with 
his sympathy and consent, Bulgaria was united. In the author's 
opinion the importance which he attributed to this issue "suffered 
from the exaggerating influence which conflict always engenders 
and from which he was too much of a born fighter to remain free " 
(vol. II, pp. 299-300) . Lady Gwendolen, it may be added, displays 
no inordinate pride of ancestry. For more than a century and a half 
following the death of Robert Cecil, son of the great Lord Burleigh 
and for a time chief minister of James I, " the general mediocrity 
of intelligence which the family displayed was only varied by in- 
stances of quite exceptional stupidity" (vol. I, p. 1). Such of Lord 
Salisbury's gifts as are to be attributed to heredity came, we are led 
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to believe, not from the Cecils but from his mother and paternal 
grandmother (vol. I, pp. 2-8). 

Of the historical worth of these volumes there can be little ques- 
tion. The student of English history, political, constitutional or 
diplomatic, will glean much new information from them, nor will 
one whose main interest lies in social or religious conditions come 
empty-handed from reading them. The extracts from Salisbury's 
writings and correspondence which they contain would alone justify 
their publication. As an achievement in letters the biography is of 
uneven merit. There are passages, notably the description of Lady 
Salisbury (vol. I, p. 53 et seq.), that show high capacity for por- 
traying personality. The chapter on Salisbury's writing is an excel- 
lent and remarkably detached piece of literary criticism, and that 
on his religion discloses powers of subtle insight and analysis. In 
other chapters, however, especially those on the Eastern Question, 
the author does little more than supply sufficient cement to hold 
together the matter from Salisbury's correspondence which she quotes. 

R. L. Schuyler 

Wall Shadows: A Study in American Prisons. By FRANK 
Tannenbaum. New York, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1922. — xvii, 
168 pp. 

During the last few years there has been a revival of interest in 
the subject of penology unequaled, perhaps, since the " seventies " 
of the last century. This interest has in some cases found expression 
in elaborate compilations describing the historical development of 
prison methods and the growth of penal legislation. The Report of 
the New Jersey Prison Inquiry Commission, Philip Klein's Prison 
Methods in New York State, and L. N. Robinson's Penology in the 
United States are representative examples of this type of literature. 
Even more important have been the publications of writers such as 
Healy, Glueck, Goddard, Adler and others on the subject of the 
bio-psychic and social factors involved in the causation of criminal 
conduct and the production of the criminal personality. We have, 
however, had few books which have attempted to portray and inter- 
pret the life of the prisoner as it is actually lived under present-day 
conditions. Alexander Berkman's Prison Memoirs of an Anarchist, 
and Thomas Mott Osborne's Society and its Prisons have been 
almost the only efforts in this direction. Mr. Tannenbaum's book is 
a useful addition to the list. As a factual compilation of penal 



